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for us because he speaks for himself. The actual
"confession," of course, depends for its interest upon
the interest of the character revealed; and if that
character be one of great moral and intellectual power,
and an impressive incarnation of an interesting type
of the human species, the direct utterance of its emo-
tions has a peculiar fascination. "To my feeling,"
said G-eorge Eliot, " there is more thought and a pro-
founder veracity in TJie Mill than in Adam; but Adam
is more complete and better balanced. My love of
the childhood scenes made me linger over them, so
that I could not develop as fully as I wished the con-
cluding 'book,' in which the tragedy occurs, and
which I had looked forward to with much attention
and premeditation from the beginning." Bulwer had
made this criticism, and had also found fault with the
scene in which Maggie accepts Tom's dictation too
passively. She admitted that he was right in both
cases, and both remarks were, as we shall see, signifi-
cant. TJie Mill on the Floss, indeed, considered simply
as a story, obviously suffers from the disproportionate
development of the earlier part j but I do not think
that any reader could wish for a change which would
sacrifice the revelation of character to the requirements
of the plot. Taken by itself, the first part of The Mitt
represents to my mind the culmination of George
Eliot's power. Maggie is one example of the femi-
nine type which occurs with important modifications
in most of the other stories. But George Eliot throws
herself so frankly into Maggie's position, gives her
" double " such reality by the wayward foibles associated
with her nobler impulses, and dwells so lovingly upon
all her joys and sorrows, that the character glows withksf Mrs. Poyser's familiarse-
